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MODERN COMMENTARIES 1 ON 
HIPPOCRATES 

by jonathan wright, m.d. 

Prophecy and Peognosis 

A RECENT historian 2 of thought has remarked, in a some- 
what limited definition, that "the aim of scientific 
knowledge consists in the prediction of phenomena." Here is 
where the priest and physician of primitive man found for 
ages a common field of endeavor and a sense of reciprocal sup- 
port and service. On the breaking asunder of these ties, which 
were cemented in mutual advantage by virtue of their reputa- 
tion for the prediction of phenomena " in anticipation and con- 
sequent control of events," as well as by virtue of the necessity 
each had for the other in the struggle for existence among un- 
civilized savages, medicine at first clung to the processes and prac- 
tices of the priestly class of which the doctors had formed a part. 
The aim of science as defined by Merz, it is true, is, in a limited 
sense, the prediction and control of events, but it has lost that 
meaning which had formerly been associated with the latter 
term — the absorption of power and riches. As it lost this 
meaning and thus essentially, it seems to me, changed its aim, 
medicine became a science rather than an art. The methods 
of the priestly class, of the mystic, of the fanatic, of the ideal- 
ist, could no longer suffice for this new aim, which crept into 
medicine under a definition which we now clearly see was not 
definite enough. It still strove to predict events, but its aim 
became not only this ; it became the ascertainment of truth as 
an end in itself and not simply " to control events." I do not 
mean to assert that religion also has not in its higher realiza- 
tion become a search for the truth, but in the sense we now 
give to the phrase it was a later development and it has never 
become an end in itself in its higher realization, because its 
ultimate aim is adoration or salvation and the aim of science 
does not go beyond the goal of truth. 

1 The translations of Francis Adams, " Hippocrates, Genuine Works," 
V, 1, New York, William Wood & Co., and E. Littre's, " Hippocrates, 
Oeuvres completes," Paris, J.-B. Bailliere, 1839-1861, 10 v., have been 
chiefly used and compared with Littre's Greek text. 

2 Merz, John Theodore, " A History of European Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century," Vol. IV., 1914. 
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In the treatises of Hippocrates in the work "On Ancient 
Medicine " and in that " On Airs, Waters and Places," we rec- 
ognize an all-embracing catholicity of thought which carries as 
far beyond the domain of modern medicine and into that of 
many scientific problems with which we are to-day concerned. 
Upon these I have touched elsewhere in their connection with 
the history of medicine. I desire here to point out how prog- 
nosis as it has later developed in the evolution of the medical 
art was in the time of Hippocrates intimately interwoven with 
the practice of prophecy as applied in other mundane activities. 
The discussion as to whether the " Coacse Prsenotiones " is the 
derivation or the origin of the other books on prognosis — " The 
Prognostics" and "The Prorrhetics" — is not exceptionally 
important to the aspect of the subject which I wish to broach 
here, but it is not unimportant to take notice that three books 
have been preserved to us, whose titles indicate that their con- 
tents are taken up with the prevision of the future. When we 
read them we find indeed that they are largely devoted to the 
description and discussion of symptoms, but they are much 
more occupied with the question as to whether the patient is 
going to get well or not than with thoughts dwelling on the 
nature of the lesion and its cause. Pathology, in our view, had 
hardly arisen yet. They cultivated the study of those etiologi- 
cal factors in disease only remotely, in our sense, associated 
with the changes in the structure and functions of the tissues. 
They saw clearly many links in the chain of causation to which, 
unfortunately, we are all but oblivious. They were presbyopes, 
we are myopes. 

In the closing paragraphs of the " Prognostics " Hippocrates 
warns us that we " should not complain that the name of each 
disease is not written down in this treatise for all those that 
are terminated in the intervals of time alluded to are distin- 
guished by the same symptoms." The rendering of this clause 
is rather obscure in the translations both of Littre and of 
Adams, and I do not know that I have improved it by amend- 
ments, but the sense is that this is a work which has to do with 
prognosis, not diagnosis, derivable from the symptoms. Littre 
takes it that this refers only to acute cases, but as it evidently 
has to do in the text with cases of empyema — in which term 
we may probably include not only effusions into the pleural 
cavity but phthisis, I can not see how this remark is applica- 
ble. Neither can I understand why he looks upon it as a book 
of special pathology, even taking into consideration the differ- 
ence in the signification of that term which prevailed fifty or 
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sixty years ago and now. I do not think we have anything to 
compare with it in modern medical literature. The idea of 
basing a book on the symptoms solely or chiefly for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a prognosis is foreign to our way of look- 
ing at medicine to-day. 

I have elsewhere dwelt upon the danger the primitive doc- 
tor ran in ministering to the ills of wild men, in having more 
responsibility thrown on his shoulders than he could safely 
bear, in being credited with more knowledge and power than 
he in reality possessed. To secure the latter, in his close affilia- 
tion or even identity with the king and the priest, he claimed 
powers we call supernatural, and, as long as this close union 
of church and state and science existed, it had an invulnera- 
bility which it has never possessed since differentiation began. 
The first to be extruded from the entente was the doctor, then 
after many many thousands of years the priest, and now we 
are hunting for the blood of kings in their last lair. 

In a previous essay 3 I have devoted more space to this very 
significant and very fortunate incident in the early history of 
the evolution of thought and I will only borrow from it the 
story of Livingstone. Livingstone, 4 one of the most fearless 
and one of the most humane of men, tells of a trying and peril- 
ous predicament in which he was placed at the death bed of an 
old and valued friend, an African king: 

Poor Sebituane ... I saw his danger, but being a stranger, I feared 
to treat him medically, lest in the event of his death I should be blamed by 
his people. I mentioned this to one of his doctors, who said : " Your fear 
is prudent. This people would blame you." 

There is a passage in the appendix to the treatise " On Regimen 
in Acute Disease," which is to the following effect in Littre's 
translation. In such and such conditions of the patient " never 
give hellebore, for it is to no purpose ; and if anything happens 
to the patient, they will blame the medicine." Serious conse- 
quences perhaps were not so frequent for the physician in 
Greece in the unfortunate sequel to the treatment of a king, 
but the calamitous consequences are only a matter of degree 
for the doctor whenever and wherever the misfortune falls on 
him. 

Adams, incidentally in the course of his remarks on this 
addendum to the "Regimen of Acute Diseases," says: 

3 New York Medical Journal, Feb. 24, 1917. 

* Livingstone, David, "Missionary Troubles and Researches in South 
Africa," New York, 1868. 
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I myself — albeit but verging towards the decline of life — can well 
remember the time when a physician would have run the risk of being 
indicted for culpable homicide if he had ventured to bleed a patient in 
common fever; about twenty-five years ago venesection in fever, and in 
almost every disease, was the established order of the day; and now what 
shall I state as the general practise that has been sanctioned by the ex- 
perience of the present generation? I can scarcely say, so variable has 
the practise in fever and in many other diseases become of late years. 

One is apt to miss an important element in the development 
of medicine if one loses sight of the fact that when the public 
are informed as to the proper treatment of disease, to bleed 
or not to bleed, to expose the patient to freezing air or to pro- 
tect him from it — the enlightened public in another generation 
or two may be an obstacle to the utilization of the " real truth " 
— not to bleed or to bleed. 

At any rate old copies of popular information issued by 
boards of health should be destroyed after a few years. We 
are continually reminded of the caution necessary to secure a 
proper attitude of mind on the part of the friends as to the 
treatment of the case and that unfavorable results may not 
surprise them into a hostile state of mind toward the medical 
attendant. Should the aspect of the case give the latter a hint 
as to an approaching fatal issue "death may be anticipated, 
and it is well to announce it beforehand," we read in the 
" Prognostics." 

I need not go back over what I have in several places elab- 
orated in varying ways for varying opportunities of applica- 
tion in connection with the matter of the divorce of medicine 
from religion, but there is in this dissertation on the great value 
set on prognosis and prophecy another opportunity to intro- 
duce it in remarking how frequently we can pick out in the 
Hippocratic writings instances where he sounds a note of warn- 
ing of the danger medical men run in the practice of their pro- 
fession. At first thought it appears that the frequency of the 
intrusion of this serious matter in a discourse on the theory 
and practise of medicine is much greater than can be noted in 
modern medical literature. But though we may seek in vain 
for it in the stately volumes of medical science, as well as in 
the fugitive essays of the experimental activities and the in- 
ductive observations of more ephemeral modern literature, we 
must remember how specialized the latter has become. If we 
turn to the proper shelf we shall find the tomes on legal and 
forensic medicine, and in the special headlines of the weekly 
medical journals we will find them drawing our attention 
rather ostentatiously to space especially alloted to the very 

VOL. IX. — 5. 
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problems the primitive doctor faced and to which Hippocrates 
alluded. It required the protecting shield of sacerdotalism in 
Egypt to protect the former and in Asia, in the story of 
Democedes we find in the pages of Herodotus medical slaves 
crouching in the dust before the king of kings, Cyrus the Great 
and Darius, or their writhing bodies impaled on the spears of 
his palace guards, and two thousand years later the relatives 
of the Turkish pasha whom Zerbi treated at Constantinople, 
tore the unfortunate doctor and his hapless son limb from limb 
because of the unexpected death of the patient. Prophecy and 
prognosis are in such a state of society or in anything approach- 
ing it very pressing and important departments of medical 
science. Hippocrates therefore is speaking pertinently when 
he says when death is anticipated "it is well to announce it 
beforehand." 

The lay public has always been anxious to ascribe to the 
practioners powers, which the wise among them are continu- 
ally at pains to disclaim. The accounts of innumerable suits 
for malpractise which to-day fill the special columns of medical 
publications and the bulky volumes to which I have alluded 
remind us that Moliere in echoing a jibe older than Petrarch 
or Pliny or Pindar was but speaking to the point in placing 
such words in his false doctor's mouth. Sganrelle's conception 
of the vantage ground on which he stood is a false one, quite 
consistent with the character of a medecin malgre lui, con- 
gratulating himself on the advantages of the doctor's calling, 
but blissfully unaware of its dangers. Moliere was not speak- 
ing at all from the fundamental situation which underlies the 
relation of doctor and patient but in revealing the state of the 
public mind in the time of the grand monarque, he is uncover- 
ing for us in the study of the history of medicine an ever-lurk- 
ing menace to the doctor. He reveals the attitude of the laity 
in an epoch of high civilization, looking with suspicion on the 
manner in which doctors employed the power of life and death 
they were believed by the common people to possess over those 
who submitted themselves to their ministrations. Sganarelle 
says: 

Que c'est le metier le meilleur de tous: car, soit qu'on fasse bien, ou 
soit qu'on fasse mal, on est toujours paye de meme sorte. La mechante 
besogne ne retombe jamais sur notre dos; et nous taillons comme il nous 
plait sur l'etoffe ou nous travaillons. Un cordonnier, en faisant des 
souliers, ne saurait gater un morceau de cuir qu'il n'en paye les pots 
casses; mais ici Ton peut gater un homme sans qu'il en coute rien. Les 
bevues ne sont point pour nous, et c'est toujours la faute de celui qui 
meurt. Enfin le bon de cette profession est qu'il y a parmi les morts une 
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honnetete, une discretion la plus grande du monde; et jamais on n'en voit 
se plaindre du medecin qui l'a tue. 

Now I fancy this is the reason we find in ancient Greece 
prognosis taking the lead rather than diagnosis in the titles and 
thoughts of the authors of the treatises of the Hippocratic col- 
lection, for in free Greece exposed to the fury of the populace 
and out from beneath the shield of sacerdotalism, unprotected 
by king or court, it was well indeed to be a little " beforehand " 
in anticipating death and disaster. Thus prophecy was a very 
important element indeed in the equipment of the early Greek 
doctor and prognosis received an attention of which our courts 
of justice have deprived it to some extent. 

If a modern physician stops for a moment to take an in- 
ventory of his own field of mental activity he will, I think, find 
that prognosis does not occupy a very large part of his thoughts 
in regard to his patients and still less those in regard to the 
diseases from which they suffer. It is true that in proportion 
as the practitioner is removed from centers of medical discus- 
sion and is confined by necessity or confines himself from 
choice almost entirely to the practical aspects of his avocation, 
in the sense of managing the patient as much as his disease, 
with eyes open to his own financial and social interests, he will 
be found making more shrewd guesses from the symptoms as 
to whether his patient is going to recover or die. It is not the 
lesion and its cause so much as the practical result of the con- 
dition in which he finds his patient. Adams likens him to the 
anxious pilot looking out for storm ahead and in this view of 
the importance of prophecy or prognosis, expressed or sup- 
pressed, he wonders why this branch of semeiology is no longer 
cultivated by the profession. The answer I think is quite evi- 
dent to us. There are not so many storms ahead as there were 
in the days of Hippocrates, when medicine was being weaned 
from the nursing care of the temples of religion. The doctor 
found it more difficult than the priest to point out that the un- 
expected death of the patient intrusted to his care was due to 
the hand of God. 

Now it is indisputable that less dangerous emotion was 
aroused in the breast of primitive man and to-day the shock 
is softened if the patients' friends can be prepared beforehand 
for a fatal issue. If they can be impressed with the serious- 
ness and the danger of the condition, the prophecy of ultimate 
recovery may easily be so worded as to reflect credit on the 
doctor for a favorable result which he shrewdly judges is pretty 
liable to occur anyhow. So it appeared to Hippocrates 
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a most excellent thing for the physician to cultivate Prognosis; for by 
foreseeing and foretelling, in the presence of the sick, the present, the past 
and the future, and explaining the omissions which patients have been 
guilty of, he will be the more readily believed to be acquainted with the 
circumstances of the sick; so that men will have confidence to intrust 
themselves to such a physician. And he will manage the cure best who 
has foreseen what is to happen from the present state of matters. For it 
is impossible to make all the sick well; this, indeed, would have been better 
than to be able to foretell what is going to happen; but since men die, 
some even before calling the physician, from the violence of the disease, 
and some die immediately after calling him, having lived, perhaps, only 
one day or a little longer, and before the physician could bring his art to 
counteract the disease; it therefore becomes necessary to know the nature 
of such affections, how far they are above the powers of the constitution; 
and, moreover, if there be anything divine in the diseases, and to learn a 
foreknowledge of this also. Thus a man will be the more esteemed to be a 
good physician, for he will be the better able to treat those aright who can 
be saved, from having long anticipated everything; and by seeing and 
announcing beforehand those who will live and those who will die, he will 
thus escape censure. 

I will not stop to inquire as to the reasons for receiving or 
rejecting the second book of the " Prorrhetics " as a genuine 
work of Hippocrates further than to remark it bears the im- 
print of some master hand. The question of its authorship is 
sufficiently discussed both by Littre and Adams, though it is 
found only in the edition of the former. The author, whoever 
it may be, continues in a train of comment entirely in keeping 
with the first paragraph I have just quoted from the "Prog- 
nostics"; indeed, the thought seems continuous. He says: 

They quote the prophecies of doctors many, admirable, marvelous, 
such as I have never made myself nor heard any one else make. Here is 
one kind. A patient appears without any chance evident to the doctor 
who has cared for him or to other people ; a second doctor comes along who 
proclaims that the patient will not succumb, but that he will lose his sight — 

or it may be he will be lame of one arm — or that he may re- 
cover indeed but will have gangrene of one of his toes, or they 
have eaten something or drunk something or done something 
which is responsible for their conditions. 

As for me I take note of the symptoms from which I may form some 
opinion as to who among my patients will recover and who will die, who 
will die or get well in a short time and who after a long time. I prescribe 
then for the lesions and indicate how each is to be regarded. 

The opening phrases of these two books when taken to- 
gether exhibit a common sense and a shrewdness and an appre- 
ciation of what is both prudent and seemly in the practitioner 
which at least in the simplicity with which it is set forth rises 
to the level of genius. He tries to explain how these seemingly 
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rash prophets arrive at their prognoses and how they elude 
discomfiture, but this does not interest us so much as another 
matter. This class of persons who incur the displeasure of the 
author by their propensity to " bluff " includes individuals who 
concern themselves not only with the prognoses of disease, but 
busy themselves with another sort of prophecy. Insurance 
offices were not yet opened to the venturesome man of business 
who still desires to cast an anchor to windward occasionally. 
Xenophon led an adventurous life and got into all sorts of un- 
pleasant scrapes, and, evidently to keep out of them, he kept 
a prophet, like a medieval astrologer, by his side. It was a 
part of the prognostics of these prophets to whom Hippocrates 
refers to point out " to people whose occupation is business and 
venturesome enterprise, deaths for some, insanity for others, 
other diseases for others, prophesying in all these matters for 
the time ahead without ever making a mistake." He makes no 
reflections on the ethics of doctors who thus go around giving 
tips to business men as to people on whom they have to depend 
for carrying out their schemes. Perhaps he saw no harm in it 
at all. It has remained for modern life to capitalize prophecy 
and to back it with hard cash. Up in the top rooms of the sky- 
scrapers along Broadway are medical men busy advising those 
who take chances on future events, who are going to die and 
when. They draw horoscopes and guarantee them. Xeno- 
phon's prophet drew the horoscopes, but it was a precarious 
job at best and without a guaranteed policy, issued for cash 
paid down in the form of the prophet's board and lodging. It 
soon became a neglected art, but it has been revived in London 
and Liverpool and New York in later times. 

After Greek business men and soldiers of fortune gave up 
their prophets, the latter disappeared from history and do 
not emerge into prominence until the Arabian astrologers 
penetrated Christian precincts and we find them again at the 
elbow of the greedy, the lustful and the venturesome. In his- 
tory, even, they appear in the Middle Ages as sinister figures, 
while among the novelists of the later romantic period they 
often appear as the arch villains of the plot. Scott made them 
so unpopular it seems almost like sacrilege to recognize in the 
medieval personage of the astrologer the connecting link be- 
tween friends of Hippocrates and the medical directors of our 
life insurance companies. 

When we apply ourselves to the texts themselves of the 
several books we find that the author by no means confines hircu 
self to discussing those appearances and internal symptoms of 
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the patient which can be used in forming an opinion as to 
whether the patient will die or live. Even where he does, as 
in the celebrated passage of "The Prognostics" on the facies 
of death, he describes appearances so striking that it scarcely 
requires the education of a medical man to discern in them the 
death agony. It is, however, the phenomenon itself which con- 
fronts the student when he engages first in the study of medi- 
cine. This is the condition he is expected to avert or whose 
onset he is to strive to delay in his future practise. It is in 
fact the central point in his field of interest. This state is the 
one which forms an excuse for many things he must insist 
upon in the regimen of the patient, this is the state to avoid 
which men will obey him and pay him eagerly all he asks. De- 
spite its obvious nature then it finds its proper place as the 
first instruction the reader receives in studying the art of 
prophecy. It belongs in the category of prognostics as directly 
bearing upon it, but immediately we find the discourse wan- 
ders off into paths which quickly disclose to us the vistas of 
the practise of medicine as an art resting upon observations 
capable of apprehension by senses trained by their exercise. 
Prognosis is the practise of medicine for the wary Greek doc- 
tor. He wants to know not for the joy of knowing in itself, 
but for his behoof in making his way in the world and avoid- 
ing disaster. The title pages of these books therefore bear on 
their face evidence of the way the old Greek doctor looked on 
his profession. I think we are near the truth and not over- 
presumptuous in declaring that is not the typical attitude of 
the best part of the profession to-day. It is not now the first 
thing which occurs to the modern doctor as he enters on his 
profession or on his duties in attendance on the sick that "by 
seeing and announcing beforehand those who will live and 
those who will die he will- thus escape censure." 

I may thus be seeming to cast aspersions on the ethical 
nature of Greek ideals from a very singular elevation for the 
purpose — the solicitude of the doctor for his patient's future, 
the desire to soften the blow to the friends by preparing them 
for the worst. Surely in this day of altruism we have every 
reason to look upon such motives with approval. In the 
Spencerian philosophy we were taught how such altruistic sen- 
timents arise from self interest, how sympathy and compassion 
arise from the inward reflection that the pain may be our own 
some day, this feeling growing in intensity to the point of actu- 
ally feeling the pain and sorrows of others as our own in some 
sensitive natures. However indisposed we may be to explain 
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away all generous sentiments in our nature in this way, history 
plainly points out to us that this appreciation of the importance 
of prognosis on the part of the Hippocratic writers arose not 
so much from the disinterested impulses of nascent humani- 
tarianism as from a knowledge of the consequences likely to 
follow from the resentment of friends and relatives who in- 
herited the primitive idea that the issues of life and death are 
in the hands of the doctor himself. 

If we turn to scan the actual words of this famous sentence 
on the facies of death, "a sharp nose, hollow eyes, collapsed 
temples; the ears cold, contracted, and their lobes turned out; 
the skin about the forehead being rough, distended and parched; 
the color of the whole face being green, black, livid or lead- 
colored," we get a picture which has become classical in many 
literatures. Lucretius threw it into Latin verse and Celsus 
into Latin prose. Shakespeare's striking description of Fal- 
staff's death-bed in words of Dame Quickly is also referred to 
by Adams: 

For after I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers, 
and smile upon his fingers' ends, I knew there was but one way: for his 
nose was as sharp as a pin, and he babbled o' green fields. — So he bade me 
lay more clothes on his feet: I put my hand into the bed and felt them, and 
they were as cold as any stone, etc. (Henry V., ii, 3). 

Having quoted this familiar passage, Adams incidentally 
says in a footnote that he can not forbear to remark "that it 
appears to be rather out of character to make the wandering 
mind of a London debauchee dwell upon images of green fields." 
He thinks when such a person comes to die, his imagination 
would dwell rather on bawdy houses and drinking taverns. 
The old villain may well once have been a country lad at- 
tracted by the lights of the great town. The memory of age 
and the dreams of senility are those concerned with the scenes 
of our youth and he may well have " babbled of green fields " 
which wine, women and song had banished from the years 
which had intervened. Dame Quickly would hardly have no- 
ticed it if he had babbled of the lechery and drink of taverns. 
An incapacity to perceive wherein lies the genius of Shake- 
speare is not a very good equipment for the study of Hip- 
pocrates and a closer parallel to Shakespeare's description of 
the death of Falstaff can be found in another passage 5 in the 
Hippocratic writings, as I have elsewhere pointed out. 

Notwithstanding the graphic realistic and impressive na- 
ture of the phrase in the " Prognostics " on the facies of death, 

= " Epidemics," III., Case XV. 
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Hippocrates begins at once, in the same clause, to modify it, 
the earmark also of his genius, the incapacity not to realize that 
every phenomenon has a twofold aspect at least — that there 
are two sides of the shield to be inspected despite the neat thing 
he had said. Some of the symptoms may perhaps warrant a 
different prognosis. Perhaps the patient has slept badly, suf- 
fered long for food when first seen and this has put on him the 
impress of death. It is perhaps better to wait a day or two and 
see if the picture persists, or perhaps the patient has suffered 
two or three days from an attack of cholera. These cautious 
doubts flit through the mind of the careful practitioner and 
make him suspicious of his smartness at epigram : but after all 
— " all these are bad and fatal symptoms " and usually " death 
is close at hand." This is the difference between prophecy and 
prognosis. This is the difference, almost antipodal, between a 
prophet and a man of science, so wide apart have they grown 
who were once brothers. Hippocrates did not belong in the 
prophet class. 



